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like slavery, but slavery is a social state relatively superior to that deep 
and brutal savagery in which so many of the " submerged " habitually 
live. Nothing in such treatment would stand in the way of restoring 
to liberty all who could be educated and trained to enjoy it without 
detriment to society. 

The frankly socialistic bias of the authors is not concealed, and it 
seems at places to color the reasoning. But the book as a whole bears 
every mark of honest, thorough, and highly intelligent investigation 
and statement. It is simply indispensable to a student of the labor 
movement in this century. C. R. Henderson. 



Introduction to the Study of Sociology. By J. H. W. Stuckenberg, 
D.D. A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1898. Pp. xii + 336. $1.50. 

" Not an introduction to sociology, but to its study " (p. 239). The 
book was prepared for three classes of inquirers : first, " the large 
class of professional men and other persons of culture who have had 
no instruction in sociology, but are desirous of obtaining an idea of 
its nature and materials, and of pursuing its study privately ; second, 
students who have no sociology in their collegiate course, but realize 
that without it their education and their preparation for life are 
incomplete ; third, teachers of social science who desire a compend 
as the basis of their instruction, or who, while lecturing on sociology, 
want a manual in the hands of their students." 

Every person who is teaching sociology, or proposing to teach it, 
ought to read this book. The fewer of the other two classes who get 
hold of it the better. The main subjects discussed are : I, " The Genesis 
of the Idea of Society ; " II, " Definition and Scope of Sociology ; " 
III, "The Relation of Sociology to Other Social Disciplines;" IV, 
"Division of Sociology;" V, "The Principles of Society per se;" 
VI, "The Historical Evolution of the Principles of Society;" VII, 
" Sociological Ethics, or the Progress of Society ; " VIII, " The 
Method in the Study of Sociology; " IX, "Is Sociology a Science?" 
X, " The Sociological Study of the Age." 

Dr. Stuckenberg's view of sociology is sane and comprehensive. 
Hence its value for teachers. A person fit to teach sociology would 
profit by comparison of his own conception of the subject with that 
outlined in this volume. I protest, however, against so much begin- 
ning to get ready to prepare to commence, as a way of introducing 
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laymen to sociology. I particularly dissent from the author's judg- 
ment that " Such a volume as is here offered ought to make more easy the 
introduction of this study into institutions where it is now omitted" 
(preface). My opposition is purely pedagogical. Aften ten years' 
experimentation with sociology as a subject for graduates and under- 
graduates, I am sure that it is folly and delusion to feed the latter on 
the kind of propaedeutics contained in this book. Better omit soci- 
ology from college courses altogether than insert it in this form. I 
speak with confidence, because I began by committing the very error 
which I am now pointing out, and I learned its futility by experience. 
The only sociological instruction which can be made useful enough 
to undergraduates to justify displacement of time-tested subjects is 
drill upon definite sections of sociological problems by teachers suf- 
ficiently sure of themselves to keep most of this methodology out of 
sight. 1 When the sociologists were locating the new territory, and 
at the same time trying to get it recognized by the colleges, they 
had nothing better to offer than this penumbral trigonometry. We 
can see now that it was a clear case of "silver and gold have I none, 
but such as I have give I unto thee." Men are at present available 
who have had training which the pioneers lacked. They have organ- 
ized so much of this preliminary delimitation and procedure into their 
thinking that it is like the grammar of their mother tongue : they can 
observe it without discussing it, and they can gear it on to the work in 
hand. These men can introduce undergraduates to problems in soci- 
ology in such a way that some of the method may be taught incidentally, 
some will teach itself in the course of dealing with concrete material, 
and other parts of valid method will be demanded later by students 
after they have run against problems of method in a less arbitrary order. 
Methodology is psychologically, not logically, subject-matter for com- 
paratively late treatment. If it be exploited prematurely, the student 
gets the impression that sociology is merely a straining to create 
something out of nothing by formulating vacuity. To his mind it 
is very much like trying to perfect airships by plotting courses of navi- 
gation outside the earth's atmosphere. 

The force of these observations will probably not be weakened by 
the fact that my own primary interest is in methodology, and, more 
than that, I find myself in hearty accord in the main with Dr. Stucken- 
berg's conceptions of the scope and method of sociology. I am, 

1 Vide Journal of Sociology, May, 1897, p. 847. 
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nevertheless, sure that the introduction of such a treatment of method 
into an undergraduate course would be ill-advised. 

The book contains many passages to which students may well be 
referred at different stages of more concrete study. The first chap- 
ter would serve the purpose with beginners that the author intended, 
though it turns out, upon close inspection, to be rather an a priori 
account of how the idea of society must have arisen than a report of 
the precise stages through which it actually did arise. The section 
on the definition of sociology is particularly clear (pp. 44-53). It is 
not so evident that the author has straightened out the relation of 
psychology to sociology (pp. 62 sea.). He rejects the division of 
sociology into " static " and " dynamic " upon grounds which, so far 
as his statements go, are insufficient, to say the least (p. 107). His 
treatment of " descriptive sociology " (p. 107) seems to me not well 
considered. He has, to be sure, such good company as Professors 
Ward and Giddings in declining to use that designation. Their 
grounds are not his, however, and are firmer than his. The question, 
"What sociology is there to be described?" shows that the author 
gives to the phrase curious connotations. Whether "descriptive 
sociology" is properly within or without the limits of sociology is a 
question of innocent methodological gerrymander, after all. To assert 
that the phrase " descriptive sociology " involves an absurdity requires 
the same assertion about the phrase "descriptive geography" in dis- 
tinction from physiography. If there is an absurdity here, it is in the 
psychology which supposes that we can generalize facts before we have 
any sort of descriptive analysis of the facts. Not so clear is the 
author's use of the terms "society" and "societies" (p. 108 and 
chap. v). He certainly gets at his algebra of the principles of 
"society" by discussing "societies." This is as it should be, but I 
am not able to make the two phases of the author's conception quite 
coherent. 

The chapter on " The Principles of Society " does not profess to 
produce any of them. It tells what their formal relations will be 
when we have some. Again my objection is pedagogical. There is 
too much of this formal element for beginners, while it is not carried 
far enough to join company with the specialists. If Dr. Stuckenberg 
pursues inquiries after " principles of society," he will not be able to 
test them very searchingly without getting them placed within the 
categories "static" and "dynamic," which he rejects. On pp. 154 
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and 159 the author proposes some subjects of inquiry which smack of 
reality. He touches terra firma when he says : " This brings before 
us a fundamental problem of sociology : What is there in individuals 
which so adapts them to one another as to become the ground of asso- 
ciation ? " The last section in this book should be the first for begin- 
ners. The way to begin to study society is to begin. While Dr. Dike, 
Professor Henderson, and Small and Vincent have proposed some- 
what closer methods of studying a local community, Dr. Stuckenberg's 
categories are surely inquisitive. Instead of trying to study sociology 
alone, after or even before entering on one of these local studies, how- 
ever, it would be wiser for beginners to get the help of a competent 
teacher, by correspondence if no other way is feasible, and thus save 
dissipation of effort. 

The book is profuse without being full. This is best illustrated in 
connection with the bibliographical references. These are strangely 
unassorted. In most cases a student who did not previously know how 
to place the books mentioned would find no help in sifting or 
arranging them in proper sequence. What excuse can be given for 
such a collocation as this (p. 93) : " On historiography, Lehrbuch 
der historischen Methode, by Bernheim, is excellent. Kidd's Social Evo- 
lution is so well known as hardly to require special mention"! On 
pp. 263, 266, and 267 books are named among which a beginner would 
certainly need help in choosing. There are times and seasons, at any 
rate, when one is more useful than another. Yet this is the sort of 
comment that accompanies the titles : 

References to works in the preceding pages may be a general guide. 
Every good sociological book refers to literature on the subject, and in this 
way the student can learn what to read. The different standpoints of sociolo- 
gists and the confusion reigning in their specialty make it difficult to say 
definitely what books are best. Scores can be recommended as valuable ; but 
every one should be read critically (! !). They furnish important materials, 
give excellent suggestions, and are very serviceable to independent thinkers. 
They will be found far more valuable as aids than as authorities. 

For further criticism of these platitudes I turn back to p. 42. At 
the close of the chapter on " The Genesis of the Idea of Society" 
there are several pages of references to authors, of which this is the 
last. The aim, it must be remembered, is to steer beginners. The 
following are mentioned in order : Barrier, Comte de Chabrun, 
Combes de Lestrade (whose name is misspelled, by the way), Dalle- 
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magne. For beginners' purposes, the word rubbish will classify the 
quartette. Then follows DeGreef's Introduction, which certainly marks 
a stage in the growth of sociology, but beginners need to be told 
where to place it and what is most useful in it. After this come Letour- 
neau (name also misspelled), Schaeffle (Bau undLeben), and then the four 
sociological books of Gumplowicz. For beginners these latter would be 
equally useful, to all intents and purposes, if they were together what 
a printer's error has made of the Rassenkampf, viz., a treatise on the 
horse contest. Next in order is Simmel's Ueber sociale Differ enzierung, 
the most abstruse of Simmel's sociological monographs, and, so far as 
I know, untranslated. If Simmel is to be mentioned to beginners, why 
not name " The Problem of Sociology," published in the Annals of the 
American Academy ? Just below, the list continues : "Ward, Dynamic 
Sociology, and the two volumes by Bascom, Sociology and Social Theory ." 
The former of Bascom's books has not even a third-cousinly relation 
to methodology of any sort, and mention of either in such company is 
bathos. The next book named is truly said to be for beginners, but 
why single out that reference when the whole volume is for begin- 
ners? The paragraph concludes with the safe but not sufficient 
propositions : " Introduction to Sociology, by Arthur Fairbanks, contains 
a valuable bibliography. A complete system is aimed at by Professor 
Giddings in Principles of Sociology." 

All this is a jumble where there should be systematic discrimina- 
tion. The book may well confirm respect for Dr. Stuckenberg as a 
thinker, but it will not strongly commend his judgment as a teacher. 

Albion W. Small. 



Outlines of Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. New York : Mac- 
millan's, 1898. Pp. xii+301. 

Under this well-chosen title Mr. Ward has collected the twelve 
papers published by him in the first two volumes of this Journal. The 
book falls into two parts — Part I, "Social Philosophy," dealing with 
the boundaries of sociology, and Part II, " Social Science," dealing 
with its main features. 

Professor Ward's great scientific knowledge enables him to locate 
and characterize social phenomena in the general scheme of cosmic 
evolution with a rare precision and clearness. His placement of soci- 
ology among the sciences is consequently of classic excellence. Of 



